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ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines several policy and program 
suggestions for inprovinq Connecticut's urban schools which build 
upon the States' s current intia+ives and incorporate the current 
research findings emanating from studies of effective schools. The 
author first provides a framework for his suggestions by reviawing 
research to delineate the characteristics of instructicna lly 
effective schools. Recommendations for policy and program improvement 
in Connecticut's schools are based on the following assunftions: (1) 
individual school*; are powerful social systems with norms, beliefs, 
and values which serve to sustain the social systen; and (2) the task 
of improving urban education is the task of redirecting the social 
system of individual schools. The author makes recommendations about 
specific policy issues in the following areas: (1) nission of the 
schools, (2) efficacy and expectation, (3) instructional leadership, 
(«*) opportunities to learr^,, and (5) home school support systems. The 
author points out that because the technology of education is both 
"soft" tind imported from a distance, it is difficult to ensure that 
intended outcomes actually occur in individual schools. The author 
concludes, however, that followino his recommendations will help 
bring about improvement of educational achievement levels in urban 
schools. (HK) 
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"For mos: of human history men and '^^rn^en have believed that only an elite is worthy and 
caoaole of education and that the great mass of people should be trained as hewers of wood and 
(drawers of water, if they are to be trained at all. It was only at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth that popular leaders began to dream of universal school 
systems that //ould give everyone a chance to partake of the art and sciences. Not surprisingly, 
they had their most immediate successes with the children who were easiest to teach - those 
who through early nurture in the family and other institutions had been prepared for whatever 
it 'was that the school had to offer. 

"Now in the twentieth century, we have turned to thf more difficult task, the education of 
those at the margins - those who suffer from physical, mental, or emotional handicaps, those 
■^vho have long been held at a distance by political or social means, and those who for a variety 
of reasons are less ready for what the schools have to offer and hence are more difficult to 
teach. " 

Lawrence A. Cremin 
"Public Education" 1976 

w 

"The Crises of PuDiic Education lies in the big cities." 

Robert J. Havinghurst 

"Educational Policy for Large^Cities" 1976 

"To create urban schools which really tesch students, which reflect rha pluralism of the- 
society, /^hich serve the quest of social justice - this is a task which will take persistent 
imagination, ,visdon and will. " 

David Tyack 

'The One Best System: The History or 
American Urban Education'' f J 974) 

Tne rnres quotations jus: presented capture my beliefs about the problems facing puollc 
ecucation tocay. =irst, I believe rne problems of public education center around cur aoility to 
rescona e^'-ec::ve!y to the needs of those "who nave long been held at a distance bv oolitical 
anc social means" - namely the poor and minorities. Second, I believe these problems are most 
accarent m tne urban areas of our countr/. Third, I believe that these uroan problems can be 
soivec - .ve have the oersistance, imagination, wisdom and will reauired. 

i am pleased to have been invited to carricicate \n these important ceiiberatiors. I sin- 
jereiv -^cce my oaper '•e^'lects a measure of imaginatior.. wicson and will that will accrue :c 
tne ce'^e'^it or Ccnnectxut's urran schoois arc stucents. 



As background for this paper, I reviewed several documents which, when taken together, . 
provided a comprehensive description of the current state of urban education in Connecticut/ 
My analysis of these docunnents has lead me to two conclusions: (1) Connecticut's urban eghj- 
cational problems are, by jnd large, similar to the urban problems faced by most other s^tes; 
(2) the Connecticut Bo^^rd of Education has exercised leadership and initiated a number of re- 
forms and innovative programs which, in my judgment, are moving, or will move t^€ state in 
the direction of solving these seemingly intractable urban educational problems. 

The major urban education problems that command our attention concern the level of 
educational attainment of the students in the urban schools as well as the general "quality of 
life present in urban schools. Two questions seem most paramount. First, is it feasible to ex- 
pect that the students, especially the poor and minority, served by these urban schools to 
demonstrate an acceptable level of educational achievement especially in the basic survival 
skills required by our society?, and (2) can urban schools operate in a safe and satisfying man- 
ner for all involved — students, staff and other school personnel? For me the answer to both 
these questions is a resounding "yes"! 

Let me reiterate that, like Professor Cremin, I recognize the difficulty of the task for it 
is indeed true that while not all the students who are "more difficult to *teach" reside in urban 
areas, a disproportionately large number do. Further, I agree with Professor Havinghurst and, 
in my opinion, the long run survival of public education as we know it today is dependent on 
our ability to meet the challenge of successfully educc-ting those in the urban places. Finally, 
I believe we can meet the challenge, not by one universal cure-all, but rather by a series of de- 
manding steps. 

My paper outlines several policy and program suggestions which 1) build upon the state's 
current initiatives and 2) incorporates the current research findings emanating from studies of 
effective schools. I have attempted to formulate my suggestions in a manner consistent with 
the framevvork which prevails between the Connecticut State Board of Education and the 
state's local school districts. I hope that my suggestions reflect a sensitivity to the fact that 
"Historically, the State of Connecticut has chosen to fulfill its obligations to provide education 
by delegating in statutes a substantial responsibility to local school districts" (Wilder). 

before presenting my suggested policy directions for improving Connecticut's urban schools, 
! believe it's necessary to review the research on effective schools since it provides the backcrop 
•or my suggestions. 

An Overview of Resesrch on Effective Schools 

Advocates of urban educational reform have been on the defensive since the Equaiity of 
Educational Opportunity (EEO) study (Coleman, et al., 1966) reported that "schools don't 
make 3 difference." The advocates were further shaken by Inequality: A Reassessment of the 
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Effect of Family and Schooling in America (Jencks, et al., 1972), which in effect concluded 
that "it doesn't matter that schools don't make a difference," Even ignoring the effect that 
these major publications had on those outside the educational enterprise, the two documents 
were devastating to those within. Some urban educators use these documents to explain, if 
-Q^t justify, the low levels of achievement of urban students. Fortunately, urban educational 
reformers are a persistent and hearty lot and during the last few years have begun gathering 
a body of rather convincing evidence which indicates that (1) schools do make a difference 
and (2) low levels of .student achievement need not, and indeed should not, be characteristic 
of urban schools. 

Two research strategies have been used to gather this evidence. One strategy attempts to 
isolate that portion of the student's knowledge and skills which is directly attributable to the 
school the student attended. As an instrument of urban educational reform, this strategy seeks 
to prove that further school improvement is possible since the method provides evidence that 
other schools serving similar student populations have a great impact on student achievement. 
Except for one example, I will not elaborate on this body of research. A colleague andJ re- 
cently published a study which reported on twenty inner ^ty schools in Detroit, Michigan. 
We found that, on the average across all grades (1-6), 16% of the variability in the student's 
achievement was directly associated with the building attended, Even within this socioecon- 
omicatly homogeneous set of schools, the student's measured achievement was significantly 
influenced by the school he or she, by happenstance, attended. We concluded that "schools 
do make a difference" and the particular school one attends makes a rather substantial dif- 
ference. 

The second research strategy used by the urban educational reformers has been to locate 
and describe schools, that, while serving low socio-economic student populations, are neverthe- 
less instructionally effective in terms of measured pupil performance. This sti'ategy and the re- 
sulting research findinc^-have been most Informative because (1) anumber of researchers using 
a variety of student achievement measures have found schools which are unusually effective in 
instructing poor (minority and non-minority) students; (2) regardless of the achievement meas- 
ures used, the descriptions of the "effective schools" seem to converge on several common 
factors which characterize these schools and (3) many of the common factors can be influenced 
by policy makers (federal, state or local). 

Before proceeding, a word of caution is necessary. While the commutative weight of avail- 
able evioence Is impressive, it is primarily based on descriptive rather than experimental study 
thus restricting our ability to make statements about cause and effect. I am hopeful that funoing 
agencies, such as the National Institute of Education, will see fit to provide the research dollars 
recuired to conduct the much-needed experimental studies. I am equally hope,ul that educa- 
tional policy makers at the state and local levels will develop the necessary policy program 
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fr neworks suggested and then conduct rigorous evaluations to assess the innpacts of their 
efforts. Our deliberations suggest that Connecticut is at least open to considering such sug- 
gestions. 

Characteristics of Instructionally Effective Schools 

Time does not permit a thorough review of all the relevant studies and unfortunately, ^ 
comprehensive synthesis of the intructionally effective school literature is not readily available 
to my knowledge. Nevertheless, I will attempt to review the most crucial dinnensionn which ! 
believe would be of most interest to a State Board of Education. 

1. Mission of the School. One descriptive characteristic of the instructionally effective 
schools is that the professional staff of those schools have a clear sense of direction as to the 
essential mission of the school and are committed to that mission. This mission or sense of 
direction typically derives from two sources: (1) the state or local program goals and pricities 
and (2) the assessment processes used to measure goal attainments. Why is it necessary for local 
educators to have this clear sense of purpose? The answer is that teachers have limited time and 
resources at their disposal and if they are going to be instructionally effective they need to al- 
locate these resources in an efficient manner. For example, if a teacher believes that he/she is 
expected to teach ten subjects - all equally important - he/she would divide the time and re- 
sources in ten equal parts. On the other hand, with a clear sense of purpose which in effect says 
that all ten subjects are important but three (e.g., basic reading, writing and arithmetic) are 
most important, it is reasonable to expect that the teacher would make appropriate adjustments 
in the resource allocations. 

To further illustrate this, I would like to describe a study we [Brookover and Lezotte, 1978) 
conducted. In our study, we looked at elementary schools that, without any apparent change in 
student population, had evidenced a three-year pattern of impon/ement or decline in measured 
achievement. We labeled the two groups of schools as improving or declining. 

I n this study, we found that the staff in the improving schools accepted the conceot of 
accountability and were further along in developing and implementing an accountability model 
in their school. They were much more willing to suppoa the importance and relevance of the 
Michigan Common Goals and accepted the Michigan Educational Assessment Program scores as 
indicative of attainment of those minimum competency basic skills goals. Furthermore, the staff 
in the improving schools accepted and emphasized the importance of the basic reading and math 
oojectives that were reflected in the items contained in the Michigan Assessment Instrument. 

While these findings lend support for the idea that local school svaff must have a clear sense 
of what essential mission they are expected to perform, a clear statement of goals alone does not 
account *or all the differences ber-veen our improving and declining schools. The Michigan Com- 
mon Goals aoply to ever/ school in the state and the Assessment Program tests every student. 



Nevertheless it was clear that school staffs, for one reason or another, differed in their aware- 
ness and acceptance of th^se as indicators of the primary missions of the school. We need to 
consider other dimensions of instructionally effective schools if we wish to understand the 
differences between effective and ineffective schools. However, don't lose cite of the fact that 
the professional staff must have shared understanding of and commitment to the goals, prior- 
ities, assessment procedures and accountability generally. 

2. Efficacy and Expectations. Most of the research studies of instructionally effective 
schools begin with the underlying theoretical perspective of schools as social systems. In ad- 
dition to a mission (previously discussed), social systems by definition have shared norms, be- 
liefs, values, role definitions and expectations. The instructionally effective schools, when con- 
trasted with their less effective counterparts, have a different normative system. The effective 
schools evidenced norms and beliefs which indicate that (1 ) all their students can master the 
basic skills they are seeking to teach and (2) the teaching staff believe they have the capacity to 
provide the required instructional program. It is important to stress that these beliefs and norms 
characterize the whole staff, not just one or two teachers or the principal. There is a rather ex- 
tensive research literature on teacher expectations and resulting teacher behaviors. The research 
clearly reveals that (1) teachers do form different expectations for different students; (2) the 
expectations influence the instructional interactions between students and teachers, and (3) 
student achievement gains are correlated with the teachers' expectations. Now, you can see why 
a belief system for a school staff is so important. The effective schools research finds that the 
teacher expectations for students reflect the assumption that "all kids can learn." 

Again using our most recent study {Brookovfir and Lezotte, 1977) we found that the staff 
of the improving schools tend to believe that all of their students can master the basic objectives, 
and furthermore, the teachers believe that the principal shares this belief. As a result, the staff 
in the improving schools held decidedly higher and apparently increasing levels of expectation 
for the educational accomplishments of their students. 

The importance of the teacher efficacy and teacher expectations dimensions which charac- 
terize the social system of an individual school must be emphasized. To the extent that a teacher's 
instructional actions derive from personal beliefs about ability to teach and the students' ability 
to learn, the teacher's sense of efficacy and expectations for students becomes a necessary but 
perhaps not sufficient correlation for the accomplishment of our intended education goals. To 
illustrate, imagine the many ways that two teachers (one who believes that he/she can teach or 
that the students will not learn) would differ on such crucial dimensions as planning for instruc- 
tion, forms of student evaluation and feedback, to mention but a few. 

Many of the researchers that have described the effective schools have come to refer to 
this constellation of beliefs, norms and attitudes as "school social climate." The norms, beliefs, 
and values which indicate that "the staff believes it has a job to do (mission)" and "they can 



and will do it" seems to be very contagious. The students seem to quickly realize that they,too, 
have a "job to do" and the teachers ard others in the school environment believe "the students 
can do it." 

I would like to emphasize two points about teacher expectations and student achievement 
which are especially critical to urban schools. First, the belief systems described in the effective 
schools' research stress the notion that all - not a few, not most, but ail - students are expected 
to learn. Second, the research indicates that effective elementary schools, especially the effective 
urban elementary schools, stress the achievement in the bas"': skills. A principal in one or our 
Improving schools, an urban school made up of nearly all black and poor students, said that he 
has told his staff that every instructional decision a teacher makes should consider the question 
"How will this help facilitate student learning in reading, writing and arithmetic?" 

One minor digression at this point. While few would disagree with the statement that schools 
should be both satisfying and productive for both students and staff, many have the mistaken 
notion that you can't be both satisfying and at the same time productive. We found that the 
schools that are the most productive are also the same schools in which students and staff are 
most satisfied. 

3. Instructional Leadership. Instructionally effective and ineffective schools differ in the 
nature and level of instructional leadership present. In the effective schools, the teachers recog- 
nize that someone is in charge. In our work in the elementary schools, usually the principal 
is clearly recognized as the instructional leader. What are some of the functions of an effective 
instructional leader? The instructional leaaer interprets the school's mission to the staff; pro- 
vides guidance, support and encouragement to both students and staff; serves as a communi- 
cation link to both parents and staff and perhaps most important, engages in continuous mon- 
itoring of pupil progress relative to achievement of the priority skills. 

Those familiar with the research on the role-and functioning of the principal are aware 
tnat some principals do not see themselves as the leader of the "technical core" (curriculum 
and instructional program) of school. While I can imagine that the instructional leadership 
might come from someone other than the principal, in our studies of elementary schools, 
either the principal provides the instructional leadership or no one seems to. 

Again returning to our research, we found that in the improving schools, the principal 
was much more likely to be an instructional leader, be more assertive in the leadership role, 
and oerhaps most crucial, assumed responsibility for the frequent evaluation of the achieve- 
ment of basic goals and objectives. 

The role of the principal as a facilitator of communication between and among staff is 
significant. We have jeen consistently amazed at the relatively small amount of professional 
conversation that occurs among the staff in a school. It appears that some educational bene- 
fits could ce forthcoming if teachers talked to othei teachers about teaching, the curriculum,etc. 
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4. Opportunities to Learn. To state the obvious, students seem to perform best on tasks • 
which they have had the greatest opportunity to learn and practice. Opportunity to learn is 
one of the factors which- differentiates between effective and less effective schools. Blom and 
Carroll's Mastery Learning Model illustrates the importance of student learning opportunities 
(e.g., time on task). The research on the Mastery Learning Models when coupled with effective 
school's research confirms the importance of student learning time. 

Two observations are in order here: (1) the press of events on the classroom make it easy 
for teachers to lose sight of the actual amount of time being devoted to direct instruction and 
(2) in the absence of clear goals, teachers devote more time to those activities they value. Un- 
fortunately the teacher's values may not be consistent with those of the policy makers (state 
or local). 

Our research in the improving schools revealed that teachers, in the main, tended to over- 
estimate the amount of time devoted to direct instruction in basic skills. This observation held 
for both improving and declining schools, i should hasten to add that the actual t'me devoted 
to basic skills instruction, though overestimated, was higher in the improving schools. 

Urban life is complex and urban school life is equally complex. Teachers are constantly 
diverting direct instructional time toward managing these complexities (e.g., sending students 
to the Title I reading teacher, etc.) at the expense of in-class, on-task instructional time. An 
urban elementary teacher we inten/ie//ed this spring said, "We (the schools) have got to do it, 
if we don't, these kids won't have a chance. For many of my kids the schools are their last hope." 
This teacher needs all the instructional time she can get and she was careful to point oyt that 
she selects and screens the events which serve to detract from instructional time such as movies 
and assemblies. Her kids "don't always go." In my opinion, we educators would be well ad- 
vised to inventory the school experience because I think we have made some bad time/event 
allocations. 

The second observation teachers emphasize on that which they value is particularly trouble- 
some. As one researcher stated, the teacher is the final and real policy maker in education. 
Official policy mandates to the contrary, when the individual teacher closes the classroom door 
the functional definitions of quality education and equality of educational opportunity begin 
to operate. Let me offer one example. I would imagine that you, like me, are committed to 
equality of educational opportunity, but in the- practical terms of the classroom, what does that 
mean? Our research teils us that there are at least two classroom operational definitions. First, 
some teachers believe the term means treating all kids the same; second, other teachers believe 
that it means treating all kids in a manner fitting to their needs. If you think about the different 
instructional consequences such as time on task implied by these different "teacher policies" 
you can see why we need to be concerned about how teachers use time and structure learning 
opportunities for students. 
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The central position of the teacher in the teaching and learning process is sufficient to 
justify the importance of teacher education, both pre and inservice. The policies, priorities 
^nd appropriate teacher practices must be reinterpreted to teachers again and again.- 

5. Home School Support Systems. With the realization that schools are social systems 
should come the realization that students are also members of other social systems. For most 
students, especially elementary students, the home and family social system is critical since it 
provides a major component of education and socialization for the student. It is clearly counter 
productive to debate whether one is more important than another in teaching basic skills. It is 
significant to recognize the vast differences in home and family social systems. As with most 
educators, I wish that all students came to the school^ with the "prerequisite skills and expe- 
riences" so that our instructional approaches didn't require major adaptations. The hard, cold 
reality is that these differences do exist and we can - we must - make the adjustment neges- ' 
sitated by them. 

The effective schools research confirms that parents do play a critical role in assisting the 
schools in achieving th'eir educational goals. Unfortunately, the literature on effective schools 
and parent participation models is unclear regarding the forms and levels of parent participation 
that are desirable and necessary. We hope to provide more insight into the parent participation 
dimension in our future work. 

It seems fair to say that high levels of parent involvement and support makes the instruc- 
tional tasks easier. On the other hand, some of the effective schools have been able to meet 
their goals and objectives with what appears to be nominal rather than extraordinary levels of 
parent involvement. The key seems to be the school staff's willingness to utilize parent inter- 
ests and involvement in a systematic way. For example, a research colleague reported on a 
study where urban teachers told the parents that their children would be given a ten minute 
homework assignment each day. The teachers asked for parent assistance, it was forthcoming 
and the program was a success. The key to the program's success revolved around the fact that 
the'teachers said {]) it's only supposed to take ten minutes, and (2) stop after ten minutes be- 
cause if the child can't finish in ten minutes, / (the teacher) have made a mistake in teaching 
the concept or estimating time required. 

In summary, the research describing schools that have been shown to be unusually ef- 
fective in providing education for poor and minority students is important because the re- 
search documents that such schools eYisi - this, m and of itself is reason to be optimistic, and 
the characteristics of these effective schools make sense and can be replicated in all urban 
schools. The effective schools research should serve to motivate all urban educators. 

Policy - Program Recommendations 
As I indicated at the outset, I believe that the Connecticut Board of Education has 
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initiated or will soon be initiating a number of reforms and innovative programs which are 
moving in the right direction. Those of you who are much more familiar with the Board's 
program than I may feel that the Board of Education has already responded to all the sug- 
gestions implied by the effective schools research. Based on my reading of the background 
materials IJjaj/e concluded that some new policy formulations or policy modifications would 
serve the ipterasts of urban schools. The following section is organized around general policy 
issues whii^h otit across many policy program areas and specific policy \<'.ue$ which are more 
closely tied^ti? one or more of the Board's current policies or programs. 
1 Genera/ ijolicy Issues 

Ij3-mv judgement, the current policies and programs of the Department of Education 
fai/^o recognize that the individual schools are powerful social systems with norms, beliefs 
and values which serve to sustain the social system. If the State Board of Education hopes to 
improve urban education, it must realize that, in large measure, the task is that of redirecting 
the social system of the individuals schools. 

The concept of building level social systems rests on the assumptions that ( 1 ) educational 
problems are local problems which must ultimately be solved locally, and (2) all members of 
a social system must be involved in and committed to modifying the social system. These two 
assumptions place the burden of educational reform where it belongs and with those who must 
participate in the change process. First, the building should become the strategic unit for ac- 
countability and reform. The planning processes so evident in the current activities of the 5oard 
should ultimately result in carefully developed building level plans. State and district-ievei needs 
assessments should ultimately yield building level needs assessments. Technical assistance pro- 
grams and staff development efforts should be cast so that they represent technical assistance 
to the building and that inservice programs are designed for the whole professional staff of the 
building. Assessments of educational performance should be communicated in terms of building 
level indicators. 

If the building level social system concept were incorporated into the Board's efforts, 
one 0^ the outcomes could be the identification of Connecticut urban school^hat are instgjc- 
tionally effective in meeting the educational needs of their students. Such scoots could be 
publicly recognized by the State Board and/or the local board. Such recp^nition would 
sep/e as a powerful reinforcer.to those staff ai^d also serve to illustrate, by concrete example, 
that schools can make a difference. A second outcome would be the identification of schools 
that are less effective. Since the level of available technical assistance is limited, the decisions 
about priorities with respect lo the allocation of available technical assistance could be targeted 
to the schools with the greatest need. 

Under the leadership of Dr. John Porter, the .Michigan Department of Education has de- 
signed a program which targets resources arid technical assistance to "high need" schools. The 
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evaluation of this program htas not been completed but the general impression is that the pro- 
gram is effective. The targeted "high need" schools are responsive to the opportunity to be- 
come actively involved in a building level program designed to produce positive change. I am 
sure that the Michigan Department of Education staff would welcome an opportunity to des- 
cribe this program - its success and failures. 
2. Specific Policy Issues 

In the following section I have singled out specific policies, programs or practices which 
can be considered separately and do not presume recognition of the building level social system 
concept. 

A. Mission of the Schools 

When the Comprehensive °lan for Elementary and Secondary is completed, the 
State of Connecticut wilj have a set of statewide goals for education, stated in student 
attainment terms (product goals) as well as program and administration goals (processes). 
The "process" and "product" goals will go a long way toward operationally defining the 
mission of schools in the state, 

I recommend that when these goal statements have been adopted the Board imple- 
ment a dissemination program designed r isure that every professional K-12 educator 
as well as the general citizenry in the state are aware of these goals. Furthermore, I recom- 
mend that the state take leadership in asking each local district to engage in a self-study 
process. The self-study process should at minimum., seek to determine whether current 
curriculur content and'instructional program are properly aligned with these goais; and 
whether local educational units (school districts or individual buildings) believe it is 
reasonable to expec* that all students can achieve the product goals with what level of 
expected proficiency and when; and what additional curricular materials, incervice train- 
ing and technical assistance needs to be brouq- ■ on line so as to increase the likelihood 
that the product goals will be achieved by all students. 

I am disappointed to see that Connecticut's assessment plan, with the exception of 
the ninth grade, delegates the authority to select achievement tests to the local districts. 
My concern is based on the fact that the standardized norm referenced tests currently 
available ana likely to be selected will differ dramatically relative to their congruence with 
state goals. Professor Andrew Porter and his associates at Michigan State University have 
conducted a careful analysis of the content of the most popular norm referenced tests to 
measure *ourth grade math. His findings clearly demonstrate that different tests measure 
different skills with different degrees of emphasis. 

! would recommend that jhe Department of Education condutt a similar content 
analysis of the tests mostly likely to be selected for use by the local districts. I'm con- 
fident such an analysis will convince the State Board of Education that the tests empnasizecj 



different contents and skills Ipd that local boards of education should select their assess- 
ment instruments from a defined list. If this is not done, classroom teachers will bo con- 
fused about teaching the explicit objectives implied by the state goals or the implicit 
objectives embedded in the assessment instruments. 

I am also concerned about the ninth grade EERA assessment. I would feel much 
more comfortable if the common assessment occurred earlier in the educational process. 
It seems to me that waiting until the ninth grade places a disproportionate amount of 
the "remedial" responsibility on the secondary schools while relieving a disproportionate 
amount of responsibility from the earlier levels. 

B. Efficacy and Expectations 

While some of the background materials I reviewed mentioned the need for inservice 
education and continuing professional development, I did not see a clear program outlined, 
I recommend that the Board of Education imple.nent a comprehensive program once the 
new "product goals" are adapted and widely disseminated. The improvement of urban 
education will occur - if it occurs at ail - if the current teachers and administrators con- 
tinue to improve their individual and coiiective practices. 

The State Board should set as one of its goals that every educator in the state has a 
clear sense of their role and each believes he or she has the knowledge and skills required 
to successfully discharge that role. This^is no small undertaking but the individual educa- 
tor's sense of efficacy is at the* very centeV of the improvement process. Further, the State 
Board of Education needs to know if members of the educational enterprise believe that, 
for whatever reason (good or bad) they don't feel they can do the job they are expected 
to do. 

C. Instructional Leadership 

Effective leadership is needed at all levels in the educational heirarchy, I am esoec- 
ially concerned about instructional leadership evidenced by building level administrators. 
I did not see much attention devoted to training (pre or inservice) for building level ad- 
ministrators in the materials I received. While I recognize that the selection and subsequent 
evaluation of buildinn level administrators is clearly the prerogative of the local school 
districts, i believe the state should provide some opporrunity for continued professional 
development of leadership skills. I recommend that the State Board, in cooperation with 
institutions of higher education, establish programs of inservice ^or the instructional leaders 
of the schools. The Board may wish to establish leadershiu programs which take the form 
of a ieadershiD center where school administrators could come together and participate in 
workshcos, seminars, discussion groups, etc., or even consiqer some sort of continuing 
ceriification program wnich would encourage eacn aamimstrator to de/eico inaividuai 
oians ''or their continued professional growth :;nc deveiccment. 
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I would encourage the Board to consider using practicing administrators as a valuable 
resource foj any programs designed for administrative development. For example, the 
principals in instructionally effective elementary schools would represent an excellent and 
credible training resource for other elementary school principals. 

D. Opportunities to Le^rn 

Variations in the delivery of instruction in individual buildings and classrooms make 
it difficult for state-level policies to Impact on the learning opportunities dimension in 
any coherent manner. Probably the most significant role that state policy can play in this 
area is to recognize its importance and encourage local educators to develop ways of mon- 
itoring their own delivery systems. 

There is one issue that relates to "learning opportunities" that should be of concern 
to state-level policy makers. The issue is particularly important for urban schools because 
of the numoer of categorical programs (e.g., Title I) present in those schools. In our study 
of "inriproving" and "declining" schools we observed that the presence of categorical pro- 
grams adds a lovel of complexiiv to the "learning opportunities" dimension. We observed 
that the instructional planniriy for students eligible for both regular and categorical pro- 
grams often means that several individuals (e.g., reading teachers) in addition to the stu- 
dents' regular classroom teacher are involved in prescribing the students' learninc oppor- 
tunities. The various instructional personnel often lack information about the students' 
overall instructional experiences, nor is It clear who is responsible for the ;tudents' ex- 
periences. In order to minimize this problem, I would recommend that the State Board 
take steps to insure that the building level program planning integrates the learning oppor- 
tunities included in both regular and categorical programs. I believe that such program in- 
tegration would result in real efficiencies in the learning opportunities for the affected 
students. 

E. IHome School Support Systems 

In spite of the confusion that exists in the research literature regarding parent in- 
volvement, its fornris and levels, some Issues seem clear. First, parents are concerned about 
their cnilcren's school experiences and therefore it only makes good practical sense that 
school personnel maintain communications with parents. The communication systems 
should be designed around the student's progress vis-a-vis the state's educational goals. 
Second, some parents or other adults want to be involved more directly in the delivery of 
instruction such as volunteers and tutors. These adults represent a resource ^or expanding 
Doth learning oDDor^unities and time on task. In this sense they may be viewed as "aajurct 
instructional personnel." 

The State Board of Education, throuch tts technical assistance programs, should 
^e!D local districts design and imolemen: programs whioh sen/e to communicate with 
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parents and vvhere feasible, utilize parents as adjunct instructional personnel. A number 
of weli grounded rr^odels exist and should be reviewed in preparing for this additional 
technical assistance function. 

Summary 

Education has been described as a "soft technology" which means that it's difficult or 
impossible to specify precisely how it must be "done" to be effective. Education has been des- 
cribed as a "long link technology" which means that many institutions (federal, state and local) 
are impacting on it. Unfortunately, because the "technology of education" is both "soft" and 
imported from a "distance" it is difficult to ensure that what is intended actually occurs as in- 
tended in the buildings and classrooms. Nevertheless this is in the nature of education in this 
country and we must accept this reality and continue to struggle with it as we seek to improve 
tre educational delivery systems. 

I am absolutely convinced that the low levels of educational achievement characteristic 
of our urban schools can be improved. I am also convinced that the suggestions I have made 
would, if implemented, move us toward our goal of equity and excellence in education. ! sin- 
cerely hope that my paper, and those prepared by me other invited participants, will serve to 
assist the State Board of Education and result in program improvements that will accrue to the 
benefit of all the state's students, but especially the students served by the state's urban schools. 



